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In violent contexts, intervenors face dangers and are sometimes targets 
of violence themselves. Data and discussion about these risks and strate- 
gies to address them are missing from the peacebuilding literature. This 
article begins to address this gap. I argue that existing conflict analysis 
models provide a foundation for risk analysis, but they do not recognize 
the interplay between an organizations policies and intervention 
approaches and its security. I review two generations of conflict analysis 
frameworks and then present an approach that identifies various 
dimensions and types of risk and vulnerability for third-party interve- 


nors and integrates easily into existing analytical frameworks. 


E a town outside the capital city of a relatively stable southern African 
country, a demonstration resulted in a stone-throwing attack on the 
offices of a secular relief and development nongovernmental organization 
(NGO). Other NGO offices nearby remained unaffected. Demonstrators 
were protesting the rendition of five Muslim teachers, an incident seemingly 
unrelated to the organization itself. What precipitated the attack against this 
organization but not other NGOs working in the same location? 

When it investigated the incident, the organization discovered serious 
misconceptions among the local population about the NGO, its mission, 
and its work, particularly related to its identity as a secular organization 
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and its purpose and activities in the town. First, the local community per- 
ceived the NGO as a “Christian charity.” Although the organization had a 
secular identity, it rented its office from the local diocese of the Catholic 
Church. While the country is majority Christian, Muslims constituted 
70 percent of the population in that area. The organizations staff members, 
however, did not reflect this reality; it employed a majority of Christians 
from the capital city and only two Muslims. Some of its staff members 
openly propagated their beliefs at work, adorning the office walls with 
Christian posters and other religious symbols. Furthermore, the NGO 
operated its projects outside the town, in neighboring towns and villages. 
As a result, the local community observed the comings and goings of staff 
members in vehicles branded with the organization’s logo, but neither wit- 
nessed nor understood the NGO’s activities or contributions. To them, the 
NGO implemented no visible projects and had no clear positive effect on 
the town or its citizens. The fact that the majority of the organization’s staff 
came from other parts of the country inhibited its ability to counteract 
these assumptions, since its staff members did not have strong ties to the 
local community. 

Together these factors combined to create the perception of a Christian 
agency operating in a majority Muslim area, with little benefit to the local 
population. When religious tensions flared around the perceived injustice 
of the rendition of the five Muslim teachers, the organization became a 
target. The investigation concluded that the organization needed to change 
perceptions by reaching out to the community to change its reputation 
and by educating the local community about its identity and mission. 
These actions, they expected, would increase its acceptance by the com- 
munity (anonymous personal communication, 2009). 

This incident highlights the risks, defined as the potential for harm or 
adverse consequences, that relief and development organizations face as an 
inherent part of their work. The dangers affecting aid workers and aid 
operations have received increasing attention over the past decade, and 
with good reason. In 2011, 151 attacks on aid workers resulted in the 
deaths of 86 workers, with an additional 127 who were seriously injured 
and 95 who were kidnapped (Humanitarian Outcomes 2012). The high 
incidents of fatality, kidnapping, and severe injury are especially infamous 
in places such as Sudan, Afghanistan, and Somalia, the three most danger- 
ous places for aid workers (Stoddard, Harmer, and DiDomenico 2009). 
Aid agencies have responded with increased attention to and sophistication 
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of security management (the institutionalized management of safety and 
security). In hindsight, the risks and vulnerabilities of the organization 
profiled earlier appear self-evident despite the relative stability of the coun- 
try. Nevertheless, the case raises significant questions. What are the risks 
and their causes, and how do they differ for one organization from another? 
How do they differ between contexts? In fact, the reasons that security 
incidents occur are complex, multifaceted, and sometimes obscure, even 
though the explanations for such incidents are often reduced to single- 
factor explanations, such as the blurred lines between civilian and military 
actors in conflict zones (Fast 2010). 

Although the dangers of working in war zones are most obvious, risk is 
also present in the safer places and deserves a corresponding degree of scru- 
tiny, as the example illustrates. Among aid workers, the research highlights 
several patterns (Sheik et al. 2000; Buchanan and Muggah 2005; Stoddard, 
Harmer, and Haver 2006, 2011; Rowley, Crape, and Burnham 2008; 
Stoddard et al. 2009; see also Fast and Rowley 2008 and Fast 2010). Aid 
workers are most at risk when traveling on the road and between locations, 
whether between home and office or between office and project locations. 
Road ambushes, which often involve the use of small arms and light weap- 
ons, feature frequently in descriptions of violent attacks against the staff of 
humanitarian organizations. Nevertheless, individuals experience different 
degrees and types of risk. Certain occupations within humanitarian orga- 
nizations, including drivers, guards, and those working directly in the field, 
appear to be more dangerous, though as yet no study has systematically 
assessed the relative risks of positions within an organization. The level of 
risk facing national and expatriate aid workers varies by context, although 
greater numbers of national staff have died. This finding reflects the fact 
that in most countries, humanitarian organizations employ greater num- 
bers of national staff. 

While relief and development organization personnel might be the 
most prominent unarmed personnel among those working in violent con- 
flict zones, they are not the only ones. Peacebuilders also work in the midst 
of violence and conflict, and the risks they face are no less acute. Peace- 
builders and conflict transformation practitioners, often citizens of the 
countries in which they work, have been threatened or killed in Afghani- 
stan, Colombia, and Somalia, among other countries. In 2011, a promi- 
nent Somali peacebuilder, Dekha Ibrahim Abdi, died from injuries she 
sustained in a car accident in Nairobi, evidence of the nonviolent risks that 
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peacebuilders, as civilians, face as well. The literature devoted to violence 
against civilians in war and armed conflict is substantial (see, for example, 
Harbom and Wallensteen 2010; Eck and Hultman 2007), and the analysis 
of the nature of violence against particular subcategories of civilians, such 
as aid workers, journalists (Committee to Protect Journalists 2003; Fein- 
stein 2006), peacekeepers (Seet and Burnham 2000; Fjelde, Hultman, and 
Lindberg Bromley 2012), and others, constitutes a growing edge for such 
research. Researchers have also written personal reflections on fieldwork in 
violent contexts (Henry 1966; Peritore 1990; Kovats-Bernat 2002) and 
more general treatments of the risks of conducting fieldwork, often in dan- 
gerous settings (Howell 1990; Lee 1995; Lee-Treweek and Linkogle 2000; 
Sriram et al. 2009). Information about the trends and patterns of violence 
affecting peacebuilders represents one such subcategory about which we 
know little. 

Clearly the safety and security risks for peacebuilders and other third- 
party intervenors are understudied, and approaches to managing risk that 
reflect the risks and realities of peacebuilders are underconceptualized, with 
few exceptions (Fast 2002). Although data about violence against peace- 
builders are nonexistent, missing data need not hamper attempts to address 
the issue. This article begins to address this lacuna, asking what tools exist 
to help peacebuilders and other third-party intervenors assess the security 
risks they may face and suggesting ways these might be modified to account 
for risk assessment and management. This includes managing safety (refer- 
ring to accidents and illness) and security (referring to threats of and actual 
violence) but also broader financial, legal, and reputational risks (Merkelbach 
and Daudin 2011). It therefore encompasses not only risk for individual 
peacebuilders but also the full range of risk for organizations, from protect- 
ing their staff members to safeguarding their reputations. Reputational risk 
is especially relevant for peace-building organizations, since their reputa- 
tion among conflict parties can facilitate or hinder their ability to talk to all 
sides of a conflict. 

In particular, existing conflict analysis models and frameworks provide 
a foundation for risk analysis. These models urge sensitivity to the broader 
dynamics of conflict and context and offer helpful tools for agencies want- 
ing to minimize the negative effects of their work, aiming to assist agencies 
in intervening more effectively in violent conflict contexts. These frame- 
works, however, neglect or ignore the ways in which conflict dynamics 
interact with security for intervenors. What is often missing is a recogni- 
tion of the interplay between an NGO’s policies and operational approaches 
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and its security or insecurity, as evident in the example at the start of this 
article. This interaction operates at several levels: the behavior of individu- 
als employed by or associated with the organization, the actions (or inac- 
tions) of the organization itself and how it implements its programs, as well 
as those of the collectivity of organizations operating in the conflict terrain. 
All three individually and together may either buttress or weaken the over- 
all security of an organization and its staff members. 

A basic assumption of this article is that good analysis is essential for 
effective intervention. Successive generations of conflict analysis frame- 
works that peacebuilders employ offer comparative advances and advan- 
tages in linking analysis to effective interventions. Missing, however, is a 
model that accounts for risk. While individuals need to be aware of per- 
sonal risk and vulnerability, risk assessment and management is the 
responsibility of an organization, for both ethical and liability reasons (see 
Kemp and Merkelbach 2011 on legal liability). In this article, I argue that 
peacebuilders must adopt a self-reflective stance to risk and intervention. 
At an individual level, this suggests particular attention to individual 
behavior and its effects on risk; at the organizational level, the stance takes 
account of the ways in which organizational mission, profile, program- 
ming, and operations interact with local and national conflict dynamics. 
Such analysis is crucial in assessing the differential risks for organizations and 
their staff members, since hidden dangers lurk in conflating levels of inter- 
vention, types of intervenors, and degrees and types of risk. In short, the 
interaction between conflict dynamics and the profile of an intervenor— 
individuals or organizations—is crucial for any assessment of the security 
of peacebuilders, and therefore for the effectiveness of the intervention. 
This type of self-reflective model represents a new, third-generation ana- 
lytical model that closes the analytical loop between analysis, effective 
intervention, and risk. 

I next review several generations of conflict analysis frameworks, from 
the basic and discrete to the systems frameworks geared to work in or on 
violent conflict environments and document how these frameworks neglect 
an assessment of the interactions among an organization, its profile, and 
the conflict environment. This assessment, I argue, could highlight some 
of the risks and vulnerabilities that could lead to security incidents. I then 
offer an analytical framework that identifies various dimensions and types 
of risk and vulnerability for peacebuilders and other third-party interve- 
nors in conflict and that easily integrates into existing conflict analysis 
frameworks. 
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Peace-building and conflict studies scholarship and practice assume that 
understanding the causes of violent conflict is crucial for resolving or trans- 
forming it. As a result, those intervening in conflict devote time and 
resources to analyzing conflict causes, dynamics, and other contributing 
factors. Typically analysis frameworks foreground the factors that the ana- 
lyst deems most influential. As a result, the conflict studies field has yet to 
design one or even several generally accepted analytical models. Conflict 
analysis frameworks abound and range from the simple and inevitably less 
comprehensive, if user friendly, to the complex and potentially overwhelm- 
ing. These frameworks have evolved from basic and discrete analytical 
models, to a second-generation of frameworks that take account of the 
dynamic and interlinked nature of conflict causes. The first-generation 
frameworks can be divided into two categories: training-based frameworks 
and comprehensive yet discrete frameworks. The second-generation mod- 
els similarly comprise two streams: the interlinked systems models that 
emerged primarily from the conflict resolution and transformation field 
and a parallel set of frameworks designed for and by relief and develop- 
ment agencies working on and in conflict, whether they engage in more 
traditional relief and development activities or peace-building activities. 

From among the first-generation frameworks, many of the training- 
based analytical tools and frameworks track actors, issues, and dynamics. 
One generic model is the 3Ps framework that points to issues of people, 
process, and problem as categories for analysis. SPITCEROW serves as a 
mnemonic device reminding analysts to examine the Sources, Parties, 
Issues, and Tactics in conflict, as well as the Changes over time, Escalatory 
and deescalatory moves, the Roles of third-party actors, and conflict Out- 
comes and “Winners.” These models, easy to remember and teach, provide 
a rudimentary framework for examining a conflict context. 

Other resources summarize multiple other models. One manual offers 
a series of conflict analysis models, easy to explain and use, that map a 
conflict in myriad ways, from push-pull factors to root causes (Fisher et al. 
2000). Another resource catalogues a series of analysis models, compiling a 
“conflict resolution toolbox” (Furlong 2005). The “Conflict Analysis Tip 
Sheet” from the Swiss Agency for Development Cooperation differentiates 
the Harvard approach (positions versus interests), human needs theory 
(unsatisfied needs lead to conflict), and conflict transformation approaches 
(conflict can be constructive or destructive depending on strategies to 
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address it). It summarizes the “conflict wheel,” “conflict tree,” stages of 
conflict escalation and deescalation, and needs and fears mapping, among 
other tools (Mason and Rychard 2005). A “Good Practices” summary of 
peace-building analysis offers tips and tools, including a “conflict fault 
lines-problem analysis,” and discusses the shortcomings and good practices 
of existing conflict analysis approaches (Van Brabant 2010). Most of these 
authors suggest the models can be used separately or in conjunction to 
highlight different dimensions of the conflict and point to appropriate 
intervention strategies and programmatic initiatives. 

Yet another set of models, often used in academic settings, offers com- 
prehensive frameworks that examine a conflict from a particular point in 
time, looking retrospectively to identify the issues and trace the evolution 
of the conflict. William Wilmot and Joyce Hocker (2001) offer two com- 
prehensive guides for analyzing interpersonal conflict. The Wilmot-Hocker 
conflict assessment guide covers conflict origins and power dynamics, as 
well as parties’ styles, orientations, interests, and orientation to the conflict. 
The second, Paul Wehr’s conflict map, describes the conflict origins (his- 
tory and context), parties, issues, and dynamics. Despite its interpersonal 
orientation, Wehr’s conflict map, in particular, is applicable at multiple 
levels (Wilmot and Hocker 2001, 202-207). 

Both the training-based models and the comprehensive snapshot-in- 
time frameworks suffer from several shortcomings. The choice of one 
framework over another privileges a particular perspective on the conflict 
and may leave out key elements. Moreover, comparing and combining the 
easy-to-use models requires forethought and time, two factors that often 
drive the choice to use one or two simpler analytical models in the first 
place. Many of these models fail to identify linkages between factors and 
causes and do not necessarily emphasize the need for consistent reevalua- 
tion and revision over time (Woodrow 2007). 

With regard to the relationship between analysis and intervention strat- 
egies, the record is no better. Although peace-building agencies recognize 
the importance of good analysis, a gap exists between it and program effec- 
tiveness, with no clear link between specific analytical models and program- 
ming effectiveness (CDA 2012). As analytical tools designed to identify 
intervention strategies, the choice of framework may also inadvertently bias 
an agency in favor of the types of interventions in which an agency already 
engages (CDA 2012). Indeed, one researcher asserts that conflict transforma- 
tion and peace-building agencies tend to apply their preferred modes of inter- 
vention (usually dialogue processes, peace education, or conflict resolution 
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training) regardless of the applicability or relevance of the approach to the 
conflict (Paffenholz 2012). 

‘The second-generation analytical frameworks address some of the glar- 
ing shortcomings identified earlier, particularly emphasizing the interac- 
tions between factors and the dynamic evolution of conflict. As with the 
first-generation frameworks, I identify two streams. The stream rooted in 
the conflict or peace-building fields includes authors such as Louise 
Diamond, John Paul Lederach, and Robert Ricigliano, while a second 
stream emerges from the work of aid agencies seeking to work more effec- 
tively “on” or “in” violent conflict settings. Similar to the first-generation 
models, all explicitly focus on the links between analysis and intervention. 

One missing ingredient of many of the first-generation models is that 
they look at factors in isolation or are geared to specific levels or units of 
analysis rather than examining the relationships between factors. Along 
these lines, Louise Diamond (1997) argues for a systemic, or ecological, 
approach to peacebuilding that accounts for the interconnectedness of life 
systems. Her systems approach views the patterns of relationships and the 
underlying structures of society, including the values and assumptions that 
feed the conflict, as central to the transformational endeavor. Another 
scholar-practitioner with decades of experience in protracted conflicts is 
John Paul Lederach. Lederach (1997, 2003) argues for the need to address 
conflict at multiple levels, since the presenting issues of conflict—the trig- 
gers of violence or the factors that move a conflict from latent to overt—are 
embedded within other levels. To effectively transform the conflict and 
identify platforms for peacebuilding, he advocates looking at each of the 
levels to understand how it interacts with conflict processes and dynamics. 
Thus, analysts must look at the personal, relational, structural, and cultural 
dimensions of conflict. 

Several other projects directly apply systems thinking to peace-building 
effectiveness. Robert Ricigliano (2012), another scholar-practitioner, advo- 
cates for an “SAT model” (structures, attitudes, and transactions), based on 
a three-pronged model of system change: structures, which refers to “sys- 
tems and institutions designed to meet people's basic human needs’; atti- 
tudes to “shared norms, beliefs, social capital, and inter-group relationships”; 
and transactions—those “processes and skills” to transform conflict and 
build peace (35). The Reflecting on Peace Practice project also advocates a 
systems approach to thinking about how to build peace, focusing on iden- 
tifying the key driving factors, key actors, and the relationships and dynam- 
ics between factors and actors (Anderson and Olson 2003; Woodrow 2007). 
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The other stream of second-generation analytical models emerged in 
parallel to and largely isolated from these systems approaches. This set 
encompasses tools and frameworks geared toward the relief and devel- 
opment community that implement programming on or in (violent) 
conflict settings. Repeated responses to human and natural disasters 
have forced the aid community to assess and evaluate the effectiveness of 
their interventions, paying particular attention to how aid interacts with 
conflict. The models helped to respond to the critiques that aid—mean- 
ing emergency as well as development programming—often feeds into 
conflict dynamics, potentially exacerbating violence or undermining 
efforts to counteract violence and work to build peace (see, for example, 
Uvin 1998). Critics argued for increased sophistication in understand- 
ing the motivations for war, including that instability and violence actu- 
ally allowed certain groups to profit from war. From a “do-no-harm” 
injunction and analysis to conflict sensitivity approaches (FEWER, 
International Alert, and Saferworld 2004), aid agencies have recognized 
that the way they deliver aid and to whom it is delivered play into and 
negatively or positively affect conflict dynamics. These models acknowl- 
edge the amorphous boundaries between this community and the 
work of those engaged explicitly in conflict transformation and peace- 
building. 

In an effort to minimize the ways in which relief and development 
programming might negatively feed into conflict dynamics, CDA Collab- 
orative Learning Projects and partners developed tools designed to assess 
the “local capacities for peace” and minimize the potential for harm. The 
do-no-harm (DNH) framework first calls for an understanding of the con- 
flict and then assists agencies in identifying various ways in which resource 
transfers and the implicit ethical messages (IEMs) of assistance (the way 
assistance is delivered) can negatively affect conflict dynamics and create or 
deepen conflict fault lines in communities. Resource transfers include 
theft, market impacts, and distribution and substitution effects, while 
IEMs might include messages about distrust and competition among 
agencies that counteract programming goals of tolerance or collaboration, 
or messages about the value of life that result from different treatment of 
international and national staff in crisis situations. The DNH analysis 
highlights connectors and dividers within the society and the ways in 
which programming affects both connectors and dividers, while attention 
to IEMs helps agencies recognize the ways in which they act can model 
alternatives to violence (Anderson 1999). 
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Similarly, conflict sensitivity frameworks examine the effects of relief, 
development, or peace-building programming on conflict, from the plan- 
ning stages through the monitoring and evaluation stages (Paffenholz and 
Reychler 2007). A conflict-sensitive approach takes account of three pieces: 
“the ability of your organisation to: understand the context in which you 
operate; understand the interaction between your intervention and the 
context; and act upon the understanding of this interaction, in order to 
avoid negative impacts and maximise positive impacts” (FEWER, Interna- 
tional Alert, and Saferworld 2004, 1). Accordingly, the first step is to 
understand the conflict dynamics, actors, causes, and context. Such an 
approach recognizes the various levels of response and impact, from the 
local to the international (see especially FEWER, International Alert, and 
Saferworld 2004). The strategic conflict assessment model is designed to 
reduce the possible negative effects of programming on conflict dynamics, 
with particular attention to the political economy of conflict (Goodhand, 
Vaux, and Walker 2002). 

The second-generation frameworks offer significant advantages over 
earlier versions. They are more sophisticated in helping intervenors under- 
stand the causes of conflict and examining the interactions between con- 
flict and programming. These models share an orientation toward effective 
intervention in conflict zones, one element being an examination of the 
role of the intervening organization. For example, analyzing the implicit 
ethics of assistance requires attention to the subtle but crucial element of 
local perceptions and the effects of how agencies operate and the messages 
they send, often unintentionally, to the people they are trying to help. 
Local perceptions are key to security. In asking agencies to reflect on their 
relationships and interactions with other intervening agencies, IEMs get at 
how agencies can promote and model alternatives to violence through col- 
laborative relationships or identify how these relationships solidify compe- 
tition and mistrust as the basis for interactions with competitors. Thus, 
IEMs require far more self-reflexivity on the part of intervenors themselves. 

Unfortunately, none of the second-generation frameworks connect 
conflict analysis, self-reflection, and programming effectiveness explicitly 
to security or risk management, thereby neglecting an assessment of how 
their actions and profile influence vulnerability and risk. While this may 
not be their purpose, it highlights an important lacuna in the theory and 
practice of peacebuilding and conflict transformation. 

An assessment of the positive and negative effects on conflict on the 
part of peacebuilders is important not only for programming but also for 
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the security of individual and organizational intervenors themselves. In this 
way, programs and security are and must be intricately connected (Fast 
et al. 2011, 2013). Neither generation of frameworks, however, insists on 
an explicit self-reflective assessment of the profile, skills, or niche of peace- 
builders and how these factors interact with the context or conflict. Return- 
ing to the example at the start of the chapter, the first-generation frame- 
works highlight only the conflict causes and dynamics as static snapshots in 
time, leaving out entirely the potential risks for the aid agency in question. 

The second-generation frameworks would recognize the interplay 
between the global and local dynamics that led to the incident and would 
address the interactions between programming and conflict. Nevertheless, 
while they begin to promote a more self-reflective stance on the part of 
intervenors, the second-generation models do not create feedback loops 
that ask an agency to examine the links between conflict dynamics, pro- 
gramming, and individual or organizational profiles. Thus, each of the ana- 
lytical frameworks would likely have missed the risks for the NGO, in part 
because they focus on the intervention and not the intervenor and because 
they do not adequately emphasize a self-reflective assessment on the part of 
the intervening organization. By this I mean that these analyses might not 
have identified the lack of programming in the town itself or the fact that 
its national staff were nonetheless “foreigners” practicing a different reli- 
gion or from a different part of the country as potential threats to its own 
security and programming effectiveness. Such a self-reflective stance is cru- 
cial for security. Self-reflection and awareness of local perceptions are 
important clues in assessing the connections among the causes of conflict, 
programming decisions, local perceptions, and, finally, security (Fast et al. 
2011, 2013). The challenge is to develop frameworks that encourage such 
assessments yet are not onerous or burdensome to complete. 


A Self-Reflective Approach to Risk and Intervention 


At a fundamental level, questions of risk analysis and risk management do 
not enter the conversation about conflict analysis or conflict-sensitive pro- 
gramming. Beyond lamenting this obvious lacuna in the lexicon, adding 
yet another tool to an already complex set of analytical tasks is likely to 
deter rather than encourage peacebuilders from incorporating this analysis 
as a vital element of their work. Instead, building on existing tools and 
analytical frameworks offers a way to analyze threats and vulnerabilities in 
ways that draw attention to risk and risk management. 
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In this section, I propose a self-reflective approach to risk and interven- 
tion that builds on existing analytical frameworks and intervention tools. 
Assessing conflict dynamics will identify many of the existing external 
threats, such as the militarization of aid or terror attacks. On its own, how- 
ever, this analysis does not account for the interactions between these 
threats and the vulnerabilities of the organization that together comprise 
risk. Vulnerabilities, as I refer to them here, exist at the level of the indi- 
vidual and organization; therefore, being aware of and assessing the actions, 
profiles, and practices of one’s staff and organization as well as other actors 
in the conflict terrain is essential to identifying these vulnerabilities. A self- 
reflective approach along the lines that I propose below helps to account 
for the interplay of intervenor profiles and practices on risk and represents 
the parameters of a third-generation of analysis frameworks. Because effec- 
tive intervention already requires an analysis of the conflict context (com- 
prising the external threats), I emphasize the individual and organizational 
risks—what I term internal vulnerabilities—that the first- and second- 
generation frameworks neglect. 

In advancing this approach, I draw on literature related to security and 
risk for aid agencies, since their practices and tools are further advanced 
and offer useful parallels for peacebuilders. Indeed, numerous manuals 
offer concrete security or risk assessment and management tools and 
approaches (Van Brabant 2000; Barnett 2004; HPN 2010) and could be 
adapted for peacebuilders. Similar to many relief and development organi- 
zations, peacebuilders and other third parties operate as unarmed actors in 
often risky areas and require the consent of the conflict parties and their 
constituencies to carry out their work. Unlike relief and development 
actors, however, many peacebuilders do not offer tangible and immediate 
benefits, such as medical services, food, or shelter. This can either decrease 
or amplify risk, depending on the context. In situations where consent and 
community acceptance are contingent on meeting the immediate needs of 
the population (Fast et al. 2011), for instance, the range of conflict roles 
and services may not serve to ensure the consent of the community or oth- 
ers with vested interests in the status quo or the conflict and its perpetua- 
tion. At a minimum, this issue deserves attention as both a programmatic 
and a security concern. 

Effective and appropriate analysis is crucial to understanding the nature 
and type of risk. The ECHO report on security management for aid agen- 
cies points out the harm of underlying and unarticulated assumptions and 
the need for better analysis. To illustrate the former point, the report 
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emphasizes that many of the attacks in Iraq and Afghanistan employed 
meticulous planning, “not seeking out the ‘soft target’ among many” 
(Barnett 2004, 67). This suggests that a cursory analysis asserting that per- 
petrators attack soft targets—a common assumption related to the fact that 
aid workers do not carry weapons and aid agencies prefer not to use armed 
protection unless circumstances or government policies require it—may be 
off the mark and that security management measures aimed at reducing 
this threat might be misplaced. On the latter point, the report provides an 
example from Somalia where thorough analysis of a particular set of inci- 
dents might provide a different picture of the violence directed at aid 
actors. According to the ECHO report: 


For example, the deaths of four humanitarians from bullet wounds 
recently in Somaliland are perceived very differently by organisations 
working in Somalia. Whilst some see these attacks as reflecting an 
ongoing hostile environment where killings can result from contractual 
disputes and small arms are readily available, others point to the par- 
ticular circumstances of these four incidents and, on the basis of analy- 
sis, conclude that they reflect a new threat of extremist anti-Western 
violence in the environment. An accurate analysis of each of these inci- 
dents is crucial to understanding which of these views is most credible, 
and this information has a huge bearing on safeguarding humanitarians 
in Somalia. (Barnett 2004, 66) 


Although individuals and organizations are often unable to accurately 
estimate risk (Quillian and Pager 2010), I assume that it is possible to 
effectively address the causes of violence against third parties only by 
understanding the factors that contribute to it. To do this, it is crucial to 
look at various levels and the ways in which these contribute to vulnerabil- 
ity, risk, and security (see Figures 1 and 2; Fast, forthcoming). Thus, a 
conflict analysis approach to peace-building intervention and security 
helps to draw attention to dimensions of external threat as well as internal 
vulnerability. 

In building this framework, I draw on Lederach’s framework for trans- 
forming conflict, cited earlier, which proposes four dimensions of change. 
Lederach suggests transformation occurs at the personal, relational, cultural, 
and structural dimensions (Lederach 2003). The impact of conflict on indi- 
viduals and their cognitive, emotional, perceptual, and spiritual lives preoc- 
cupies the personal level. The relational level refers to changes in face-to-face 
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Figure 1. A Framework for Analyzing the Causes of Violence against Intervenors 
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relationships and the power dynamics, extent of interdependence in the 
relationship, and the “expressive, communicative, and interactive aspects” 
of conflict (Lederach 2003, 24). The structural level examines the patterns 
of conflict and their effects on the social, economic, and political structures 
and institutions. Finally, the impact of conflict on identity issues and cul- 
tural patterns and processes surfaces in a cultural-level analysis. 

Adapting this framework offers multiple levels at which to analyze fac- 
tors and dynamics contributing to security or insecurity for intervenors, 
while simultaneously preserving the general analytical categories peace- 
builders already use to assess sources and conflict dynamics. The add-ons 
to this approach include a self-reflective appraisal of the niche and profile 
of individual and organizational peace-building actors, as well as their 
actions or behaviors, especially in relation to conflict dynamics. Figure 1 
depicts the various levels at which it is possible to understand violence 
against intervenors, and Figure 2 illustrates the embedded nature of the 
various dimensions. 

What the matrix cannot depict are the relationships of the quadrants. 
Figure 2 depicts the various quadrants from Figure 1 as mutually reinforc- 
ing and interconnected in a Venn diagram. The cultural circle is largest and 
overlaps all other circles (personal, relational, structural). As such, it exerts 
an influence on each of the other levels, shaping the context in which aid 
or intervention take place. 

In the representation in Figure 2, the relational dimension sits at the 
intersection of the personal, structural, and cultural dimensions, highlighting 
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Figure 2. An Embedded Model of the Causes of Violence against Intervenors 


the ways in which individuals, organizations, and global issues shape the per- 
ceptions of local communities that in turn can affect the security of interve- 
nors. These four dimensions combine into a systematic framework that 
emphasizes perceptions as well as multiple levels for analysis. 

The second-generation frameworks and tools described all analyze the 
dynamics and sources of conflict and incorporate an assessment of 
the interactions between program interventions and context/conflict. These 
dimensions preoccupy the structural, cultural, and, to some extent, the 
relational dimensions of Lederach’s framework. In this way, peacebuilders 
already carry out key aspects of effective risk analysis, since the conflict 
context and the ways that programs affect these dynamics are part of such 
analysis now. In the case at the start of the article, for instance, implement- 
ing a conflict-sensitive approach to relief and development would likely 
have identified religious tensions as well as the differing composition of 
Christians and Muslims in the country as relevant to escalating conflict or 
violence. 

While these external conflict dynamics do pose a potential threat, they 
can escalate in importance given other factors, such as the composition of 
staff members. These factors similarly contribute to creating the conditions 
that lead to violence against aid workers and other intervenors. While the 
external threats often provide the most obvious and convenient explana- 
tions for violence, they lay responsibility at the hands of the “invisible hand” 
of the violence of the conflict. Moreover, they are not the only contributors 
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to violence that third parties may experience. In fact, it is precisely the per- 
sonal and organizational factors, such as hiring and firing staff members, 
over which peacebuilders retain some degree of agency, thereby enabling 
them to lessen their own vulnerability. Absent a self-reflective approach to 
risk, these internal vulnerabilities would not appear as potential risk factors. 

The analytical tools described in the previous section unfortunately 
neglect an assessment of internal vulnerabilities, such as an organizational 
profile or the profile of the individual staff members and how these affect the 
conflict dynamics of an organizations efficacy as a peace-building actor. 
Thus, the feedback loop between conflict dynamics and profiles relates to the 
implicit question of how peacebuilders either support or detract from these 
dynamics through their policies and practices, and not just their program 
activities. To build on the example, the vulnerabilities for the NGO were 
lodged in the profile of its organization (as a Christian NGO operating in a 
majority Muslim area) and the fact that its programming approach neglected 
the local community. In other words, the programs themselves proved less 
important in the security event than the image inadvertently created by the 
composition and the actions of its staff members and the location of its office 
on Catholic Church property. Moreover, the specificity of context is also 
important. Although the organization's profile was reflective of the overall 
country context—the majority of its staff members were Christian, which 
reflected the majority Christian population of the country—this profile did 
not match the region of the country in which it operated. 

Within this framework, the various vulnerabilities that can decrease aid 
worker security become apparent and allude to similar vulnerabilities for 
peacebuilders. For instance, personal factors such as individual conduct 
and job stress are important in determining personal safety and security. 
Exhibiting culturally inappropriate dress or behavior can negatively affect 
the legitimacy of individual third-party intervenors, and job stress can 
interfere with effective decision-making capabilities. Both can amplify 
security risks for individual aid workers and peacebuilders. As part of a risk 
assessment, peace-building organizations could consider what, if any, 
expectations exist with regard to personal comportment and whether these 
are spelled out in contracts or organizational policies and evaluated in 
employee assessments. At the level of organizational policies and proce- 
dures, the patterns and processes of conflict from Lederach’s structural 
dimension can help to identify causes of security incidents. The hiring and 
firing practices of an agency and how they interact with identity fault lines 
(e.g., religion, ethnicity, or clan) may elicit threats or even violence against 
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organizations. Grievances between employees, characteristic of any work 
environment, may escalate into security incidents for organizations where 
small arms and light weapons are easily accessible and the rule of law is 
weak or nonexistent. Furthermore, an organizations programming 
approach and activities, such as whether or how an organization seeks par- 
ticipation from local communities, whether it engages only with one group 
in conflict, or whether it uses shuttle diplomacy as a mediation approach, 
may create resentment, on the one hand, or increase a community's accep- 
tance of the organization, on the other. Both affect its level of risk. 

Relational factors highlight the importance of perceptions, referring to 
how local communities or other actors perceive aid or peace-building 
actors and actions and the interplay between individuals and their environ- 
ment and between aid agencies and the populations they assist (Abu-Sada 
2012). This dimension examines the power dynamics inherent in the aid 
system, such as the pay scales of international and national staff or national 
staff as compared to the local population and access to resource disparities 
across these populations. The way individuals behave, the decisions and 
actions of organizations (e.g., programs, staffing), and the inequalities they 
personify influence the ways that aid workers and peacebuilders are per- 
ceived. Perceptions in turn feed into and exacerbate the stereotypes that the 
populations giving and receiving assistance hold about the other. At 
the same time, aid workers, peacebuilders, and other intervenors bring 
their own cultural assumptions and attitudes to their work. Therefore, per- 
ceptual elements, absent from a traditional macro-, meso-, macro-level 
conflict or context analysis, emerge in this relational category. 

For peacebuilders in particular, perceptions shape their legitimacy as 
intervenors. Whether they are insider partials or outsider neutrals (Wehr 
and Lederach 1991), trust and legitimacy are crucial in enabling them to 
do their work. Although peace builders may represent themselves as impar- 
tial, the assumption of impartiality is not enough, particularly in contexts 
where control over social, economic, or political goods and resources is at 
stake. Peacebuilding is an endeavor that seeks change, which inevitably 
challenges some conflict stakeholders. This challenge in turn may put indi- 
viduals and organizations at risk. In some cases, peacebuilders employ 
multi-partial intervention teams, referring to team members who “repre- 
sent” different groups in tension, such as a Christian and a Muslim on a 
facilitation team for interreligious dialogue. Most, however, see this as pro- 
viding programmatic benefits, and not necessarily in terms of the security 
benefits such arrangements might imply. 
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The contributions of the self-reflective framework for risk and inter- 
vention in breaking down the causes of violence against peacebuilders are 
threefold. First, it suggests the levels are interrelated, mirroring the insights 
and orientation of the second-generation conflict analysis frameworks. 
Second, it sees each of these as locations and spaces for change. Although 
not all levels are important in every case, it is important to avoid a singular 
emphasis on one dimension over another. As the discussion indicates, the 
“causes” of violence against peacebuilders can originate in any one of 
the four quadrants, whether the internal vulnerabilities (the left side of the 
matrix in Figure 1) or external threats (the right side of the matrix in 
Figure 1). All deserve scrutiny in terms of risk and vulnerability. 

Distinguishing between ambient and situational insecurity (Lee 1995; 
Fast 2007) is helpful in categorizing different types of external threats. 
While ambient insecurity refers to a generalized condition of violence char- 
acteristic of a particular country context, situational insecurity is targeted at 
a particular actor or group of actors. In this way, situational insecurity 
applies to an individual organization as well as the transfer effect that occurs 
when the actions of one organization affect the others operating in the same 
environment. It also highlights how the actions of individual aid workers 
and other intervenors can influence organizational risk. While the defini- 
tion provides a starting point, it treats intervenors as passive actors. It does 
not capture the degree to which individuals or organizations exert an influ- 
ence on their context, an assumption of a self-reflective stance to risk and 
intervention. In essence, the distinction between the two types also refers to 
the locus of influence as internal or external. Internal vulnerabilities origi- 
nate within either the individual or the organization, while external threats 
involve outside actors or forces beyond the control of any individual or col- 
lection of actors. Thus, in most situations, internal vulnerabilities affect 
situational insecurity and external threats affect ambient insecurity. 

Why is this distinction important? Because how we conceive of the 
causes of violence against aid workers, peacebuilders, and other intervenors 
determines the appropriate security management approach. The locus of 
influence, in turn, is linked to a theory of change approach to analyzing 
causation. Change at all levels is complex and difficult. A theory of change 
envisions the desired outcome and often works backward to determine 
what needs to change, step by step, in order to get there. Theories of change 
“often operate beneath the surface . . . as implicit or unspoken assump- 
tions” (Lederach et al. 2006, 26). This model therefore implies a theory of 
change approach to peacebuilder risk analysis and risk management and 
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requires attention to responses and consequences. This is the third contri- 
bution of the framework. 

Blaming factors beyond our control—external threats—obscures the 
role that organizations and individuals play in either creating or detracting 
from their own security. For a more complete picture, it is necessary to 
focus on the factors over which intervenors have some control: their orga- 
nizational practices and policies, as well as the behavior, attitudes, and 
actions of individual staff members. Reacting to external threats engenders 
a protective or deterrent stance to security, whereas examining and acknowl- 
edging the personal and structural dimensions might promote a more pro- 
active stance to change individual or organizational issues. The theory of 
change of the former is that change needs to come from outside, whereas 
for the latter, the locus of change is internal. Thus, more secure organiza- 
tions and individuals emerge from individual behaviors and changed orga- 
nizational stances. A complex model of causation implies the need for a 
clear analysis of risks, threats, and vulnerabilities and a multifaceted 
approach to risk management. 


Conclusion 


Effective intervention requires knowledge of the context, including the 
causes and dynamics of conflict and how an intervenor’s programs and 
initiatives interact with the context. Yet intervenors can be effective only if 
they are safe themselves. This necessitates looking at all levels for threats 
and vulnerabilities that might lead to violence against intervenors. Such a 
stance requires a conflict analysis approach that not only helps to identify 
the causes, dynamics, and actors in conflict but also encourages a self- 
reflective approach that examines the interactions between levels and types 
of causes of violence against intervenors and how an intervenor’s programs, 
mission, and profile interact with the context. While it is impossible to 
guard against or prevent all incidents, a more reflective and proactive stance 
can help to minimize the vulnerabilities that can lead to security incidents. 
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